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AN  ADDRESS,  &c. 


MT  YOUNG  FRIENDS, 

After  dcfpairing  even  of  life,  and  renouncing 
all  hopes  of  being  ufeful  to  this  feminary,  it  has 
pleafed  God  to  reftore  me  to  my  former  health  and  of- 
fice. 1 hope  it  will  be  uaneceflary  for  me  to  fay  any  thing 
to  convince  you  of  my  good  will  to  this  country,  and  to 
this  College  in  particular.  If  abandoning  an  honourable 
and  independent  Ration,  and  renouncing  the  fociety  of 
many  valuable  and  long  ificd  friends ; if  my  crofiing  the 
vaft  Alantic,  and  expofing  my  life  to  the  perils  of  a new 
climate,  are  not  fuffitient  to  perfuade  you  of  my  good 
wifhes,  it  will  be  necdlefs  to  ufc  any  words  to  that  pur- 
pofe. 

The  troubles  and  diftrefles  of  my  family,  and  the 
pains  I have  endured,  both  in  body  and  mind,  fince  my 
arrival  in  this  country,  I fhall  chearfully  forget,  if  I 
fhall  be  enabled  to  be  ftibfervient  to  the  conducing  of 
your  Rudies  and  forming  your  taRe  and  morals,  fo  that 
you  may  fulfil  the  hopes  of  your  parents,  and  prove  ufc-- 
ful  citizens  to  your  country. 

You  are  here  affcmbled  from  various  parts,,  and  muR 
liave  different  views  and  expedtations  in  life,  but  I hope 
you  are  all  agreed  in  the  dclire  of  learning,  and  refolre 
to  cultivate  the  powers  of  your  mind,,  from  a convidlion- 
that  the  knowledge  you  may  acquire  here,  will  enable 
you  to  fill  with  di:>nity  and  propriety  the  fcvcral  Rations- 
to  which  you  may  be  called;  and  to  contribute  your 
parts  to  pi  omotc  the  happinefs,  and  to  raife  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  new  and  riling  empire. 

It  is  of  the  utmoR  conlbquence  to  your  progrefs  in 
.learning,  that  you  form  juR  notions  of  its  dignity,  and 
Importance  to  ihc  public  as  well  as  to  yourfelvcs  as  indi- 
viduals It  is  not  to  fpend' your  years  in  idlenefs  and  difr 
fipation,  or  to  acquire  a fuperficial  tindturc  of  letters, 
that  yon.have  been  fent  hither  with  fo  much  trouble  aodi 
expence  by  your  parents.  They  cxpcdl  fomething  more 
folid  and  ufeful  in  return  for  their  pains  and  charge  on 
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your  account — They  hope  that  you  willafpire  to  excel, 
lence  and  dihinflion  in  your  (ludies,  and  that  honeA 
emulation  which  a public  education  produces,  will  engage 
you  to  an  ufeful  and  diligent  employment  of  ypuj-  time 
here.  You  are  now  in  the  moft  plcafant  and  the  moft 
important  time  of  life:  your  powers  are  frefh,  and  call- 
ly  lufceptible  of  improvement ; and  the  impreflions  that 
you  receive  at  this  time  muft  be  of  the  utmoft  importance 
in  determining  your  future  fates  and  characters.  Your 
prefent  rank  as  ftudents  is  honourable.  As  candidates 
for  fcience,  fame,  and  copfequence,  you  ought  to  dc- 
fpife  every  thing  that  is  mean  and  difhonourable,  and 
think  your  time  too  precious  to  be  fpent  in  trifles  or  vi- 
cious purfuits. 

A fuperficial  application  to  learning  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing ufeful  that  it  is  greatly  prejudicial.  It  fills  the  mind 
with  confufed  notions^  and  fometimes  with  unfufFerable 
vanity  : it  tends  to  bring  learning  into  djfgracc,  and  leads 
the  world  to  form  falfe  notions  of  its  tendency  and  im- 
portance. It  creates  a contempt  and  ayerfion  to  ftudy, 
and  is  apt  to  communicate  its  baneful  influence  to  future 
generations.  It  places  the  ftudent  on  a level  with  the 
forward  fmatterer,  whofe  learning  is  extrafted  from  ma- 
gazines and  reviews,  and  whofe  pertnefs  ^rilpsonly  from 
his  ignorance. 

It  is  true  that  all  are  not  endowed  with  equal  powers 
for  making  progrefs  in  letters,  and  that  different  ftudics 
are  fuited  to  different  tempers  and  chara£lcrs:  yet  dili- 
gence, application,  and  conflant  defire  of  fuccefs,  will 
carry  every  man  ^s  far  as  nature  intended  he  Ihould  go  j 
and  the  various  branches  ftpdy  in  which  you  are  ex. 
ercifed,  will  point  ouf  to  every  ftudent  what  he  is  beft 
qu.iHfied  for,  and  develope  the  natural  bent  of  his  geni- 
us, fo  as  to  direct  hinvhow  to  employ  himfelf  in  future. 
But  without  application  we  can  make  nodifeovery  of  our 
talents,  and  the  indolent  ftydent  muft  continue  a child 
for  life. 

, To  encourage  you  to  diligence,  you  ought  to  confider 
that  you  have  our  reputation,  as  well  as  your  own  fame 
and  inicrcft,  in  your  hands;  and  that  much  of  the  hap- 
Ipincfs  and  fatisfatftion  of  your  parents  depends  on  your 
i prefent  behaviour,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  em- 
;ploy  your  time  and  talents.  Afer  a pretty  long  life  fpent 
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In  the  purfuit  of  learning,  ?nd  undergoing  fo  many  dan* 
gcrs  and  troubles  for  promoting  its  increafe  in  this  coun- 
try, I flatter  myl'elf  that  I have  a name  to  lofe ; and  you 
would  do  me  a fenfible  and  grievous  injury,  if  it  fhould 
be  loft  by  your  negtigcncc.  With  regard  to  my  colleagues, 

I need  fay  nothing,  as  you  know  their  capacity  and  cha- 
rafters  by  adhial  experience.  We  all  have  an  equal  in- 
teref^  in  your  progrefs,  as  the  world  will  not  believe  us 
to  be  good  for  any  thing,  unlefs  you  appear  to  be  profit- 
ed  by  our  pains  and  inftruftions.  Your  parents  expeft 
that  you  fhould  return  inftrufted  and  improved  in  the 
knowledge  of  men  and  thingt^  that  you  fhould  be  qua- 
lified for  ufeful  and  diitinguifhed  ftations  in  life ; and 
you  cannot  do  juftice  to  them,  or  to  us,  except  by  a dili- 
gent application  to  your  ftudies,  and  a conftani  attention 
to  moral  duties. 

You  muft  be  fenfible  that  the  greateft  pains  and  dili- 
gence  on  our  part  will  be  quite  ^ortive  without  your 
hearty  confent  and  concurrence.  To  talk  to  the  deaf, 
or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  the  thoughtlefs  and  in- 
attentive, is  labouring  wkbout  plcafurc  artd  without  pro- 
fit, and  muft  be  extremely  afilidHng  to  every  fenfible  and 
benevolent  mind  —You  have  it  in  your  power  to  render 
all  our  labours  unfuccefsful,  and  to  baffle  all  our  hopes 
of  reputation  and  ufcfulnefs;  but  we  hope  you  will  not 
be  fo  ill-natured  as  to  employ  your  power  for  fo  vile  a 
purpofe,  efpecially  as  it  muft  at  the  fame  time  involve 
yourfclves  in  ignorance,  infignificance,  guilt,  and  mifery. 
We  would  therefore  beg,  as  the  grtateft  favour  to 
ourfetves,  as  well  as  the  beft  fervicc  you  can  do  to  your 
own  charaiftcr,  to  the  intereft  of  your  parents  and  the 
public,  that  your  confent  may  confpire  with  our  willies 
to  promote  your  beft  interefts : you  muft  fee  the  neoeffi- 
ty  of  fuch  concurrence,  and  the  mifehievous  confequen- 
ecs  of  refufing  it.  Let  us  always  find  you  in  a rcadinefs 
to  be  inftruaed,  and  a defirc  of  excclfing  in  thofe  brap- 
ches  of  knowledge  in  which  you  are  to  be  cxercifed.  The 
habit  of  attention,  and  a conftant  endeavour  to  under- 
ftand  and  retain  the'  inftruftions  of  your  teachers,  w>U 
make  your  ftudies  eafy  and  pleafant,  as  well  as  profitable 
to  you  i and  unldfs  you  make  your  ftudies  your  plcafurc, 
your  fituation  as  ftudents  will  be  exceedingly  painful  and 
^ uncom- 
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uncomfortable,  yonr  attendance  will  be  a burden : you 
will  live  the  life  of  prifoners,  conftantly  difplealcd  with, 
yoyr  prefent  fituation,' conftantly  longing  for  a change, 
with  the  difnial  confeioufnefs  that  you  are  lofing  youf 
time,  and  that  your  iufferings  are  intirely  without  profit 
to  yourfelves  or  others. 

With  regard  to  your  behaviour  to  us  and  to  one  ano- 
ther, we  hope  your  parents  have  taught  you  the  rudi- 
ments of  good  manners,  and  that  you  will  not  difgrace 
their  inftruflious  and  example,  by  petulence,  imperti- 
nence, of  rudepers  of  any  kind.— "fhe  child  who  behaves 
rudely  and  itnpropcrly  to  others,  di (honours  his  father’s 
houfe,  apd  givgs  others  an  occafion  to  believe  that  he  has 
been  illy  ediicated,  or  that  his  parents  have  fet  him  a bad 
example.  A haughty  and  a quarfelfome  temper,  a prone- 
nefs  to  revenge  and  mifehief,  are  moft  fatal  to  the  cha- 
radler  and  bappin?fs  of  youth,  and  afford  the  moft  un- 
favourable prognoftif  of  their  riper,  years,  “ Men  ar? 
but  children  of  a larger  growth.”  Thofe  habits  that  are 
formed,  and  thofe  propenfities  that  are  difeovered  in 
youth,  ordinarily  prpail  through  the  whole  of  life.  Such 
ftudents  as  you  are  here,  luch*  citizens  you  will  prove  to 
the  republic.  If  you  now  acquire  a love  of  order,  juftice, 
decency  and  obliging  behaviour,  you  will  be  the  deljght 
of  your  parents,  apd  the  ornaments  and  fupports  of  the 
ft^te;  but  if  you  indulge  pride  and  revenge ; if  yop  are 
prone  to  quarrel,  d^fpi(e,  and  i^ght  with  one  another, 
vjhat  clfe  can  be  expefled  froqj  the  growth  of  fuch  ha- 
bits, buf  that  yoq  ould  become  the  grief  of  your  pa- 
rents, ai  difgrace  to  your  maftefs  and  friends,  and  the 
pefts  and  firebrands  of  every  fociety  Make  your  choice 
between  thefe  extremes. 

We  do  npt  indeed  expefl  from  your  early  years,  the 
copincis,  the  prudence  and  gravity  of  advaaced  age. 
Such  errors  as  arife  from  the  natural  warmth,  the  innp- 
c.cnt  gaiety,  and  eyep  the  levity  of  youth,  may  be  eafily 
pardoned  : but  w?  hope  you  will  confider  that  you  arc  no 
longer  children ; ths\t  by  your  adnfiffion  into  this  fociciy, 
apd  being  engaged  in  the  ftudies  and  employments  of  men, 
you  are  confidered  as  fubjefts  of  moral  government,  aud 
fufcepiiblc  of  the  principles  of  la^  and  order.  You  have 
already  in  a good  meafure  the  command  of  yourfelves, 
and  are  capable  of  difeerning  and  being  confeious  when 
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you  are  in  the  wrojig.  Wiih  thefe  capacities  you  may 
avoid  the  follies  of  childhood,  and  contrafV  thofc  habits 
of  attention  and  application  that  are  proper  for  your  age, 
and  favourable  to  your  progrefs  in  your  (ludies> 

Idlenefs  and  triffling  are  the  bane  of  youth,  both  with 
refpeft  to  learning  and  morals  : thefe  habits  prevent  pro- 
grefs,  excite  quarrels,  and  encourage  the  grofleft  cor- 
ruption of  manners.  They  are  the  beginning  of  vices 
and  of  forrows,  and  can  not  be  too  much  checked  and 
difcouraged.  Trifling  is  a perverted  aifivity,  which  in 
every  event  leads  to  evil,  and  lends  cither  to  meannefsor 
malice.  Let  me  warn  you  efpccially  againft  one  vice, 
which  is  often  prevalent  among  youth,  and  indicates  or 
promotes  the  worft  difpofiiions  j we  mean  the  prafticc  of 
inciting  or  tempting  one  another  to  evil,  and  prompting 
them  to  deeds  of  malice  or  revenge  — To  fow  difeord  a- 
mong  brethren,  to  irritate  the  corruptions  and  evil  paf- 
fions  of  men,  is  the  employment  of  the  devil,  and  ought 
to  be  held  in  the  utmoft  abhorrence  by  all  who  would 
be  wife  or  happy. 

Magnanimity  and  dignity  of  behaviour  arc  virtues  that 
ought  to  be  in  high  eftcem  wi<h  youth,  as  they  lay  the 
foundation?  of  a good  character,  and  prevent  our  age 
from  blufhing  for  the  meannefs  of  our  early  years.  But 
it  is  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  form  juft  notions  pf 
thefe  virtues,  and  to  be  well  informed  wherein  real  mag- 
nanimity confifts.  It  is  not  in  contempt  of  others,  or 
pronenefs  to  revenge,  or  being  the  plague  or  terror  of 
fociety.  On  the  contrary,  a perfon  of  true  magnanimity 
will  always  be  juft  to  the  merits  of  others,  and  will  rec- 
kon nothing  fo  difgraceful  as  what  is  unjuft,  and  injurious 
to  the  rights  of  others ; and  will  be  afhamed  of  every 
thing  that  is  unworthy  of  human  nature,  or  hutifuf  to 
the  order  of  fociety r he  will  be  mild  and  gentle  too-* 
thers,  and  will  abftain  from  injuring  them,  for  his  own 
fake  as  well  as  for  theirs.  He  will  not  leave  it  in  th^  power 
of  every  one  to  tempt  hiip  to  indecent  and  paflonate  be- 
haviour, nor  difgrace  himfelf  bccaufc  another  is  injuri» 
ops:  but  defpifing  the  ignoble  paffiop  of  revenge,  he  will 
avoid  the  fociety  of  the  wicked,  and  aflbeiate  with  thofe 
who  arc  capable  of  inftrufting  and  pleafing  him  by  their 
example,  and  incapable  6f  tempting  him  to  indccenty  by 
injury. 
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The  moft  cffcfhial  antidote  again  ft  quarrellmg  and 
mean  behaviour,  is  diligence  and  application  to  your  ftu- 
dies:  all  the  vices  and  miferies  of  youth  arife  uniformly 
from  ignorance  and  trifiling.  If  you  are  idle,  your  lives 
will  be  at  once  unprofitable  and  unplcafant.  As  an  ad- 
ditional incitement  to  diligence,  we  would  fuggeft  to  you 
the  advantages  you  enjoy  as  ftudents  of  this  fetninary, 
and  the  difadvantages  you  muft  labour  under  from  its  yet 
infant  ftate.  Both  ihefe  ought  to  incite  you  to  diligence, 
that  you  may  impiove  the  one,  and  furmount  or  con>- 
penCtte  for  the  other.  At  prefent  you  have  Icifure  and 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  books  and  inftruftors;  hut  as 
thefe  cannot  yet  be  afforded  you  -in  fuch  numbers  and 
variety  as  is  to  be  wilhed,  on  this  account  you  ought  to 
ufc  more  diligence  to  profit  by  iheopportunities  you  have ; 
and  the  fewer  thefe  arc  at  prefent,  the  more  honour  will 
your  diligence  and  luccefs  reflect  upon  yourfelvcs,  and  on 
this  new  fociety. 

If  you  ever  hope  to  profper  in  learning,  you  will  not  con- 
tent yumfelves  with  reading  thofe  parts  only  of  clalEc  au- 
thors that  arc  prelcfled  to  you  by  your  mafters,  and  of 
which  you  arc  to  give  an  account  to  them.  By  confining 
yourfclvesto  thefe,  you  efiPcdlually  difappoint  their  inten- 
tions, and  render  their  pains  ufelefs  to  yourfelvcs.  By  ma- 
king you  acquainted  with  a part,  they  intended  to  make 
you  capable  of  reading  tlv  whole.  There  is  no  underftand- 
ing  the  merit,  nor  profiting  by  the  talents  of  an  author,  by 
confulting  extracts  or  detached  parts  ; you  cannot  have 
time  to  re^  all  that  is  excellent  in  them  at  fchool;  and  I 
know  from  experience  and  obfervation,  that  a diligent 
boy  will  go  through  the  whole  of  an  aumor  in  a fhorter 
lime  than  the  unetjual  abilities  of  a clafs  will  get  through 
that  part  that  is  taught  in  public. 

Althougii  the  rules  of  grammar  and  conftruftion  arc 
ncceffary  in  order  to  underft.ind  foreign  languages,  you 
muft  not  think  you  have  done  when  you  have  made  your- 
felves  mafters  of  thefe.  It  remains  to  attend  to  the  fenfe, 
the  hiftory,  the  fentiment,  and  the  beauties  of  thought 
and  language;  to  enter  into  the  fcopc  and  fpirit  c)f  the 
writer,  to  difeern  his  excellencies  and  to  deteft  his  weak- 
nefs,  or  that  qf  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  clafL 
lies  are  ufcful,  not  from  their  being  written  in  dead  lan- 
guages, or  becaufe  it  cofts  a great  deal  of  pains  to  read 
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them  : but  they  are  valuable  as  models  of  juft  thinking 
examples  of  true  laftc,  and  manumenis  of  the  wirdom 
and  capacity  of  antii^nt  nations,  and  have  been  the  delight 
and  wonder  of  many  fucceffive  generations. 

You  ought  always  to  remen^ber  that  real  learning  does 
not  confift  in  acquiring  a great  many  confufed  and  in- 
digefted  ideas,  nor  in  performing  public  exercifes  with 
fuch  apparent  propriety  as  to  perfuade  others  that  you  are 
learned : far  lefs  does  it  corifift  in  the  ufe  of  uncouth  and 
harfh  terms,  which  are  not  familiar  to  ordinary  under- 
ftandingsj  but  that  it  cohfifts  in  the  exercife  and  applica- 
tion of  the  powers  of  (he  mind,  the  improvement  of  our 
intuitive  as  well  as  oura£Uve  faculties,  in  the  knowledge 
and  difeerning  of  truth,  and  fuch  an  acquaintance  with 
human  nature,  and  its  excellencies  and  defefts,  its  acquift- 
tions  and  hiftory,  as  may  fit  us  for  the  right  conduft  of 
life,  and  for  promoting  the  happinefs  of  ourfelvts  and 
others. 

In  order  to  profit  by  reading,  meditation  and  atten- 
tion muft  be  joined  with  it ; we  muft  not  pafs  by  any  thing 
that  we  do  not  underftand,  or  content  ourfelveSyWith  a 
fingle  reading  of  what  is  ufeful,  excellent,  or  neceffaryj 
and  we  ought  to  labour  to  retain  what  we  have  read,  be- 
caufe  it  is  only  that  which  we  retain  that  can  be  profita- 
ble to  us  in  future.  Inattentive  and  defultory  rcadirtg  is 
cJnlv  a more  adfivc  idlenefs,  and  a more  decent  mode  of 
triffling.  It  is  better  to  fhut  the  book  as  foon  as  atten- 
tion fails,  than  to  accuftom  ourfelves  to  read  without  it. 

A foolifh  trufting  to  public  exercifes  has  been  the  ru- 
in of  many  ftudents.  To  confine  ourfelves  to  our  pre- 
feribed  lefibns,  and  our  ftudies  to  the  public  hours,  ar* 
gues  a narrow  mind,  deftitutc  of  ambition,  and  infenfible 
of  the  excellence  and  charms  of  true  learning.  Poor  and 
fcanty  muft  be  the  attainments  of  the  pretended  ftudent, 
who  feigns  attention  in  public,  and  is  idle  and  negligent 
in  private  ! This  is  rendering  public  exercifes  entirely 
ufelefs,  and  thwarting  the  intention  of  your  inftruftors. 
All  that  can  be  done  in  public  is  to  preferibe  general  rules 
to  remove  difficulties,  to  caution  againft  errors,  and  fug- 
geft  ufeful  hints  and  diredfions  : but  the  main  bufinefs  of 
learning  is  to  be  compafTed  only  by  private  ftudy  and  me- 
ditation j and  the  fiudent  who  does  not  apply  his  dili- 
gence in  private,  mifunderftands  the  true  nature  and  dc- 
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fign  of  public  inftruftions.  Thofe  parents  are  likewife 
greatly  miftafccn  who  infift  that  their  children  fliould  be 
kept  to  long  confinement  arid  attendance,  fo  as  to  leave 
them  neither  time,  fpirits  nor  inclination  for  private  ftu- 
dy.  It  is  impoflible  that  ariy  fliould  be  made  fcholars  in 
this  manner.  Such  injunftions  difeover  a deep  igno- 
rance of  human  nature,  as  if  it  were  poffible  to  teach  boys 
agaitoft  their  will,  or  force  theni  into  learning  by  whip- 
ping and  imprifonment.  Thefe  methods  may  readily  pro- 
cure a rooted  averfion  for  learning,  as  it  is  certain  they 
render  progrefs  in  it  utterly  unattainable  and  imprafti- 
cable;  but  they  will  never  make  boys  in  love  with  ftudy, 
or  ambitious  to  excel  in  knowledge.  Even  in  the  lowed: 
clafles,  the  dudent  muft  prepare  his  leflbn  at  home,  if 
he  expc£ls  to  be  able  to  pleafe  his  mafter,  or  keep  up 
with  his  clafs ; but  fuch  regulations  as  leave  no  time  for 
this,  deprive  the  ftudent  of  opportunities  of  profiting, 
and  oblige  the  mafter  to  labour  in  vain; 

In  order  to  difeover  the  genius  and  capacity  of  ftudents, 
and  to  fuggeft  Ufeful  hints  for  coridufting  their  ftudies 
and  regulating  their  condufl,  I am  convinced  that  pri- 
vate acquaintance  and  converfation  are  of  great  ufe.  It 
wil  therefore  be  agreeable  for  me  to  receive  vifits  from 
all  of  the  ftudents,  as  often  as  their  ftudies  and  mine  will 
permit,  and  to  fuggeft  to  them  what  may  be  ufefiil,  as 
well  as  to  refolve  their  doubts  and  difficulties  being  de- 
termined to  ail  as  the  private  preceptor,  as  well  as  the 
public  inftruflor  of  every  ftudent,  without  exception  or 
rcfpefl  of  perfons,  who  comes  to  this  feminary  in  queft 
of  ufeful  knowledge. 

As  concord  and  order  are  the  foul  and  ftrength  of  eve- 
ry fociety,  and  peculiarly  necelTary  in  a feminary  for  the 
ftudy  of  letters,  we  hope  that  every  ftudent  will  reckon 
it  his  honour  to  ftudy  thefe  with  the  greateft  care  ; and 
to  attain  thefe  you  ought  to  refleil  how  difgraceful  it  is 
to  difturb  fociety,  and  to  appear  impatient  of  order  and 
equal  fociety  : It  will  be  our  part  to  render  all  of  you  equal 
juftice  and  encouragement,  but  it  will  depend  on  your 
conduil  to  render  our  labours  pleaxant  and  unprofitable. 
Beware  of  pride,  from  which  contention  cometh  ; ab- 
hor injuftice  and  infulting  manners,  and  avoid  all  inde- 
cent and  provoking  expreffions.  Remember  that  your 
charaftcr  as  well  as  your  fuccefs  in  learning,  depends  on 
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.yovr  prefcnt  behaviour;  and  that  if  you  do  not  flicw 
yourfelvcs  regular,  well-bred  and  peaceable  ftudenrs, 
there  can  be  little  hope  of  your  becoming  ufeful  or  efii- 
mable  citizens  of  the  itate. 

As  your  time  is  your  greateft  treafure,  and  may  hp 
employed  to  the  beft  account,  we  would  earneftly  recom- 
mend a prudent  and  thrifty  improvement  of  it.  For  this 
purpofe  you  ought  to  rife  early,  and  beware  of  fpending 
too  much  of  it  in  unneceffary  exercifes  or  childilh  recrear 
lions.  You  have  much  to  do,  and  unlefs  you  apply  to 
your  fiudies  betimes,  you  muft  be  great  Infers.  Befides, 
fauntering  and  idlenefs  are  inimical  to  habits  of  applica- 
tion ; and  by  neglefling  to  fiudy,  you  may  foon  become 
incapable  of  it.  If  you  would  pra^life  the  leflbn  of  Py- 
thagoras, and  exanaine  every  evening  what  you  have  been 
doing  all  day,  you 'would  difeover  the  value  of  time,  ahd 
the  folly  of  idlenefs,  by  obferying  how  little  you  have 
done,  which  may  le^d  to  a better  improvement  pf  time 
for  the  future. 

You  ought  never  to  forget  that  all  true  learning  is  ful^, 
ordinate  and  conducive  to  morals  and  ufefulnels.  It  is 
not  in  order  that  you  may  be  adpiired  for  your  talent? 
that  you  parents  have  beftbwed  on  you  b.eneiits  of  a libc* 
ral  education.  They  expetSl  that  you  fhould  become  vir- 
tuous, orderly  and  ufeful  members  of  fociety  j that  yo^ 
fiiould  know  how  to  efteem  true  excellence,  to  revere 
iruth  and  honour,  to  form  yourfclves  upon  the  beft  mp- 
dels,  to  defpife  every  thing  that  is  mean  apd  vicious,  tp 
delight  in  promoting  the  hafminefs  of  others,  to  be  lo- 
vers of  peace,  to  form  frlendlliip  with  the  virtuous  and 
worthy,  to  avoid  the  fociety  of  ihc  wicked,  and  to  merit 
and  command  the  efitctn  of  the  vfiler  part  of  your  fel- 
low citizens  • 

Young  people  are  apt  to  imagine  that  they  have  little 
to  do  with  religion,  .and  that  it  is  time  enough  to^ think 
of  that  in  mature  life;  byt  this  is  a grievous  miftake., 
'«<  Train  up  a child,’’  fays  Jjiplomon,  **  in  the  way  he 
“ fhould  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart 
“ from  it.”  Even  a child  is  known  by  its  way,  whe- 

ther  it  be  pure,  and  whether^ it  be  right.”  Young  as 
you  are,  you  have  a cpnfcience ; you  are  fubjecls  of  mo- 
lal  difcipline,  and  fufceptible  of  good  or  bad  mor^l 

chara^ers.  You  know  not  whetlier  you  may  live  to  ma- 
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t^re  age,  and<what  (hall  become  of  your  (buls  if  you  die 
an  ignorant,  thoughtlcfs,  and  irreligious  ftatc  ? We  pre- 
fume  that  ybur  parents  have  taught  you  to  know  and  ho- 
Bour  the  God  who  mad^e  you,  to  revere  his  na,me,  and 
pray  to  liim  daily,  for  the  pardon  of  your  fins,  the 
purifying  pf  your  natures,  and  final  happinefi  and  falva.- 
tiori'  through  Jefus  Chrift.  We  hope  you  are  inftrufted 
in  the  neceffity  of  holinefs  and  virtue  as  the  only  means 
to  fit  you  for  eternal  life.  It  (hall  be  dur  endeavour  to 
fccond  the  leflbns  and  intentions,  as  well  as  to  fulfil  the 
wifhes  of  ydiir  parents,  fo  far  as  in  our  power,  by  fug- 
gefting  to  you,  as  pccafion  offers,  fnitable  advices  for 
your  moral  and  religious  conduct  in  life  ; and  in  fo  do- 
ing we  are  fure  of  pleafing  them  by  endeavouring  to  pro- 
mote your  real  happinefs.  Even  the  wicked  and  thought* 
lefs  parents  would  be  ferry  to  fee  their  children  growing 
up  in  vicious  habits ; and  nothing  can  exceed  the  forrow 
of  virtuous  and  Chriftian  parents  when  their  children 
walk  not  in  ihp  ways  of  God.  Give  jpy  to  your  parents, 
and  to  your  mafters  and  friends,  by  an  early  application 
to  religious  knowledge  and  prailice  j read  the  word  of 
God  with  care,  reverence,  and  attention  ; pray  to  God 
for  wifdom  ^nd  fpiritual  underftanding,  and  ye  (hall  not 
alk  in  vain  ' Be  aflured  that  it  is  your  higheft  honour  to 
honour  God,  to  thank  him  for  his  benefits,  and  keep  his 
commandments ; you  will  be  more  worthy  of  the  efteem 
of  your  neighbours,  if  you  pray  to  God  morning  and  e- 
vening,  if  you  ftudy  to  pleafe  him,  and  to  keep  the  fab- 
bath-day  holy,  to'abft  iin  frbm'all  mean  and  vicious  con- 
dudl.  You  may  alTure  yourfelyes  that  fuch  a condufl: 
will  contribute  no  lefs  to  your  progrefs  in  learning  than 
your  improvement  in  virtue.  God  is  the  father  of  our 
Ipirits,  and  ought  to  be  acknowledged  and  worfhipped  in 
that  charadler.  He  made  our  fouls,  with  all  their  won- 
derful powers;  and  their  improvement  and  exercife  muft 
depend  On  his  bounty.  Tfie  knowledge  of  the  plowman 
and  the  mechanic  is  attributed  in  feripture  to  the  teaching 
of  God,  and  (hat  large  and  coifl^rehenfive  knowledge 
which  diftinguiflied  King  Smomon,  is  exprefsiy  faid  to 
have  been  the  gift  of  God.  And  who  elfe  can  give  it?. 
As  in  reli^ioH;  fo  likewife  in  learning,  though  Paul  may 
plant,  and  Apbllos  water,  it  belongs  to  God  only  to  give 
the  increafe.' ’ You  are  grofsly  miftaken  if  you  .imagine 
‘ ‘ that 
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that  a religious  life  is  melancholy  or  difagrecablc  ; on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  only  road  to  true  pleafure  and  fatisfac- 
tion.  To  have  God  for  your  friend,  your  father  and 
defender,  is  true  dignity,  as  well  as  folid  peace  and  con- 
fidence. Come,  ye  children,  hearken  unto  me : I will 
teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  What  man  is  he  that 
defireth  life,  and  loveth  many  days,  that  he  may  fee  good, 
Jceep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from  fpeaking 
guile,  depart  from  evil  and  do  good;  feek  peace  and  pur- 
fuc  it*  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous, 
and  his  ears  are  open  to  their  cry.  The  face  of  God  is 
againft  them  that  do  evil,  to  cut  off  their  memory  from 
the  earth.  Behold  the  fear  of  the  Lord^  that  is  wifdom, 
and  to  depart  from  evil  is  undcrfta,nding. 


